Trial of Mary Biandy.

from all the circumstances, was the instigator, as he continued
throughout the guiding spirit, of the plot; probably nothing
more definite was said between them than that the " love
powder" would counteract the old man's opposition; but
from her subsequent conduct, as proved by the evidence, it
is incredible that Mary acted in ignorance of the true purpose
of the wise woman's prescription.

In April, or the beginning of May, 1751, by Miss Biandy's
statement, she received from her lover a letter informing her
that he had seen his old friend Mrs. Morgan, who was to
oblige him with a fresh supply of her proprietary article,
which he would send along with some " Scotch pebbles " for
his betrothed's acceptance. " Ornaments of Scotch pebbles/1
says Lady Russell, " were the extreme of fashion in the year
1750." According to the opening speech for the Crown,
both powder and pebbles arrived at Henley in April; Mary
says they did not reach her hands till June. Susan G-unnell:
one of the maidservants, stated at the trial that there were
two consignments of pebbles from Scotland; one " in a large
box of table linen/' which came "early in the -spring," and
another in " a small box/' some three months before her
master's death. Cranstoun's instructions were "to mix the
powder in tea." While professing to doubt " such efficacy
could be lodged in any powder whatsoever," and expressing
the fear ''lest it should impair her father's health/5 Mary
consented to give the love philtre a fair trial. " This some
mornings after I did," she says in her Own Account.

Of the earlier phases of Francis Biandy's fatal illness, which
began in this month of June, the evidence tells us nothing
more definite than that he suffered much internal pain and
frequently was sick; but two incidents occurring at that time
throw some light upon the cause of his complaint. It was the
habit of the old man to have his tea served " in a different
dish from the rest of the family." One morning Susan
Gunnell, finding that her master had left his tea untasted,
drank it; for three days she was violently sick and continued
unwell for a week. On another occasion Mr. Blandy's tea
being again untouched by him, it was given to an old char-
woman named Ann Emmet, often employed about the house.
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